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in primary and secondary education and the scientific culture
that is pursued in higher institutions of learning is more
permanent It is evident that neither kind of training should
.consist exclusively of technical preparation ; at least not until
just before the transition to practical professional work. The
influence of an age that makes too much of immediate utility
has not always been favourable to the real needs of higher
culture. We have forgotten that man must be trained, not
only for his profession, but for his place as a citizen; and
that this latter makes certain general demands on his educa-
tion, according to the station in life that he occupies. His
social position does influence these demands, but the special
branch of business that has fallen to his lot in that position
makes no difference. We have already pointed out which
departments of knowledge are adapted to serve as the
general scientific basis of secondary and higher education.1

It seems to me that one of the unhappiest results of this
utilitarian tendency in instruction is the partially successful
attempt to divide our whole system of higher education into
two branches, the one devoted to the realistic, the other to
the humanistic disciplines. This distinction does not greatly
affect the practical needs of professional life. Everyone
knows that both kinds of education produce equally able
mathematicians, physicians, etc. Surely, however, it is most
undesirable that the whole body of those who have undergone
the higher education should be divided into two classes,
whose interests, intellectual needs and general attitudes
towards the world are partly dissimilar. But here, again, the
tendency on the part of the lower class to reach the level
of the higher would seem to offer a method of bringing about
uniformity. When each system has appropriated the best
points in the other; when, in consequence, the differences
1 Cf. chap. I, p. 315,